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The Millionaire and the Village: 
Jesse Winburn Comes to Ashland 


Frankiyn D. Manar 


Conservative, quiet, isolated and respectable, would 
describe the small community of Ashland, Oregon, in 1920. 
The town of 4,000 had just witnessed the loss of its normal 
school, closed following failure to pass a state-wide referen- 
dum in 1914. In order to offset that loss, some local business- 
men decided to capitalize on tourist attractions. Ashland 
voters were asked and did approve plans for an extensive 
mineral water system within the town. It was suggested 
that Ashland could become the Saratoga Springs of the 
West by using the $175,000 made available by the bond 
issue for the project.! The plan stirred controversy from the 
beginning, since several prominent citizens opposed spending 
so much money for a mineral water development. Something 
of a family squabble resulted, as local politicians chose 
sides. The opposition felt justified in its course when the 
project failed to be profitable during World War I. But this 
was partly due to train travel restrictions in effect during 
the war, and once the restrictions were lifted in 1919, tourists 
returned to Ashland. Auto travel also increased as the Pacific 
Highway over the South Pass of the Siskiyou Mountains and 
the road toward Portland were paved. An auto camp built 
in Lithia Park was an immediate success.” 

Those who had fought for the spa development decided 
that a large resort hotel was needed to insure the success of 
their dreams. These promoters realized that no single individ- 


1. Early phases of the mineral water project included harnessing the 
mineral springs outside the town and piping the water to fountains in 
Lithia Park. The town motto became: ‘Ashland grows while Lithia 
flows.” The landscape plans for Lithia Park were done by John McLaren, 
designer of San Francisco’s Golden Gate Park. He was pleased with the 
natural wooded setting of the Ashland park. See Earle Swift, Jr., “Lithia 
Fountain Stands as Monument to Past,” Ashland Daily Tidings, August 
3, 1961, p. 16, col. 1, 

2. This was the forerunner of numerous motels now found in southern 
Oregon. Interview with Henry Enders, December 19, 1960, Ashland, 
Oregon. 
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Top, left to right: Clifton E. Payne; an itinerant photographer traveling through Ashland; 
Charles H. Gillette, for whom the mineral springs originally were named. (OHS Collections) 


Bottom: Among the nation’s first, Ashland’s free Municipal Tourist Camp opened June, 191 5. 
(OHS Collections) 
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ual in town had either the money or the willingness to build 
such an edifice. Outside capital would be needed to finance 
the hotel and rejuvenate the defunct Lithia Springs. In 1919 
such an opportunity seemed at hand when New York 
millionaire Jesse Winburn, who could not have known of the 
local feud, offered to take over the mineral water project. 

Winburn, nearly fifty when he heard about Ashland in 
late 1919, was born into a poor Jewish family. He worked 
his way up in the advertising field, developing the use of 
advertising on New York’s subways and streetcars, and 
became president and treasurer of the New York City Car 
Advertising Company. The company’s valuation of $500,000 
added to other stocks, bonds and securities he possessed, 
brought Winburn’s wealth to $1,500,000. Still, he had 
domestic problems. He and his wife had separated, and he 
had agreed to pay her $9,600 a year, plus $100,000 on his 
death. Ashland seemed a good spot to retire to: it was a long 
way from New York to Oregon, and he would be in a better 
bargaining position with his wife.® 

Ashland first came to Winburn’s attention at a meeting 
of the Advertising Club of New York City.‘ Professor 
Irving E. Vining, who had taught for two years at Ashland 
Normal School, spoke to the group on Ashland’s development 
and scenic attractions. After the meeting, Winburn contacted 
Vining and promised to visit the town in February, 1920. 
Once in Ashland, Professor Vining made sure Winburn saw 
“everything”—Crater Lake, the Rogue River Valley and 
conservative little Ashland. He traveled through Lithia 
Park and Ashland Canyon, which extended about twelve 
miles to the slopes of 7,000-foot Mount Ashland. Winburn 
enjoyed the wilderness beauty of the canyon, and expressed 
his delight at the scenery. Community leaders were on hand 
to show him Lithia Mineral Springs, and tell him how they 
might be developed if only sufficient capital were available. 


3. New York Times, March 20, 1921, Part II, p.1, col. 2. 

4. During World War I, Winburn had become involved in politics 
when he was selected to direct army recruiting campaigns in several 
cities. About 1919, he was elected president of the Associated Advertisers 
of America. Ashland Daily Tidings, May 27, 1920, p. 1, col. 4. 
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After his two-week stay, Winburn returned to New York 
enthusiastic and almost ready to move to Ashland. He 
thought he had found a town which would appreciate him, 
as well as the things he could do for the town. Now he could 
leave his problems in the big city and retire to the forested 
mountains of southern Oregon. 

A few days after returning to New York, Winburn tele- 
graphed Vining to come east and “talk” some more about 
Ashland. Vining eagerly complied with the request, and 
persuaded Winburn to form the Ashland Development 
Company, which would be headed by Winburn and include 
several community leaders, among them city attorney E. D. 
Briggs and Professor Vining. It was planned to purchase the 
Ashland Hotel and the Lithia Mineral Springs. Winburn’s 
money was used to secure options on the $45,000 hotel and 
$60,000 mineral springs. Unfortunately, Winburn was in 
New York when the options were made, and was not con- 
sulted on all particulars of the agreements.® 

The news that Jesse Winburn would be a primary partic- 
ipant in a $500,000 sanitarium hotel development came out 
in “screaming” headlines in the Ashland Daily Tidings,® 
owned by Bert Greer, one of the town’s most aggressive 
promoters. With the scientifically planned mineral water 
baths it would include, Ashland was destined to become a 
great health resort. In May, 1920, the city council granted 
Winburn’s company rights to use the surplus mineral waters 
and gasses supplied through the city-owned mineral water 
system, for the baths and other medicinal purposes at the 
hotel.” At last it seemed the 1914 bond issue for the mineral 
water system would prove to be a good investment. When 
Winburn reviewed the contracts with the city, he demanded 
certain changes, and Vining secured these from the council, 


5. He had entered a New York hospital and was out of contact with 
the Ashland promoters for several days. The Ashland Daily Tidings, Oc- 
tober 14, 1922, p. 1, cols. 1 and 2, presents a summary of Winburn’s prob- 
lems in Ashland up to that time. Winburn’s illness was also mentioned in 
interviews with Glenn Simpson, October 1, 1960, at Ashland, and with 
Mrs. Evelyn Nye, January 21, 1961, at Medford. 

6. Ashland Daily Tidings, May 25, 1920, p. 1, col. 1. 

7. Ashland City Council Minutes, May 18, 1920, vol. 9. 
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giving Winburn a twenty-five-year lease on the city-owned 
pipeline which would bring in the mineral water.® 

In the latter part of May, 1920, Winburn concluded the 
sale of his advertising interests to Barron G. Collier. He was 
free now to work on the Ashland project. Many of his 
eastern associates were surprised at his leaving the adver- 
tising field to retire to some western “village.” One New 
York businessman commented to an Ashland resident while 
in Portland that local citizens “would never get that man 
[Winburn] interested in a little community like Ashland; he 
is too big a man to interest himself in a smal] undertaking 
like that.”® 

But Winburn did take an interest. He was willing to use 
his influence in New York state government to pass on an 
invitation from Ashland asking James W. Gerard to come 
there for the Fourth of July, 1920. Gerard, who had been 
ambassador to Germany prior to U.S. involvement in World 
War I, was a prominent New York politician, currently 
trying for the Democratic presidential nomination. Since the 
Democratic National Convention was to be held in San 
Francisco, it would be a simple matter to take the train to 
Ashland.” Local businessmen felt that Gerard’s presence 
would bring in a large number of people, and enhance 
Ashland’s role as the traditional center of Independence Day 
celebrations for the whole Rogue River Valley. When Gerard 
received the invitation, he agreed to come if problems did not 
arise at the convention." Unfortunately for Ashland, conven- 
tion balloting, which began about the first of July, continued 
for several days at a deadlock, and Gerard refused to leave 
San Francisco during the crucial period. Winburn and most 
local citizens had believed Gerard would come, but the 
holiday passed without him and frustrated civic leaders 
watched their gala plans ruined. Ashland believed it had been 
snubbed and was more realistic in planning future celebra- 
tions.” 

8. Ashland City Council Minutes, May 21, 1920, vol. 9. 

9. Ashland Daily Tidings, May 27, 1920, p. 1, col. 4. 

10. Ashland Daily Tidings, May 31, 1920, p. 1, col. 4. 

11. Ashland Daily Tidings, June 28, 1920, p. 1, col. 3. 

12. Ashland Daily Tidings, July 5, 1920, p. 1, col. 5. 
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In spite of all the preliminary activity, it was the spring 
of 1921 before Jesse Winburn arrived in Ashland with two 
permanent guests, Mr. and Mrs. Bert Moses.'* Most Ashland 
residents believed Winburn would now spend his efforts 
developing the resort hotel and even the bottling of Lithia 
water, but once more, their expectations were disappointed. 
Winburn decided to dissolve the Ashland Development 
Company shortly after he arrived. He accused his partners 
of lying and cheating. Even if he lost $1,000 by dropping 
plans for the bottling works, he just would not bottle that 
tasty Lithia water. Next he refused to pay the Ashland 
Hotel mortgage, forcing Domingo Perozzi, the owner, to fore- 
close on the company. Winburn wanted it that way, though 
he lost $10,000 on the transaction. E. D. Briggs, partner in 
the development company and acting as Winburn’s attorney, 
was also city attorney and attorney for Perozzi. Unable to 
dispose of the hotel, Perozzi decided to remodel it and 
operate it himself.® Meanwhile, Winburn’s interest in a 
hotel for the town was dormant until the summer of 1922. 

When the business community strongly pushed plans for 
a big new hotel in 1922, Winburn brought forward his ideas 
for the proposed building, which he thought should incor- 
porate “big city” features. He suggested contacting the 
Hockenbury System, Inc., which would train, organize, and 
direct community leaders to sell the necessary stock for the 
hotel. Winburn promised to buy four times the amount of 
stock of any other purchaser. As the Hockenbury programs 
had proved successful in Astoria, Oregon, and Tacoma, 
Washington, the Chamber of Commerce liked the idea. A 
committee was named to contact the firm.’® The Hockenbury 
representative arrived in September, and negotiations and 
planning were started as to the type and size of hotel de- 


13. Ashland Daily Tidings, April 23, 1921, p. 1, col. 6. Bert Moses was 
also an accomplished advertiser who had turned to writing syndicated 
humor features. Interview with Elmer Beagle, November 2, 1960, Ashland, 
Oregon. 

14. Ashland Daily Tidings, October 14, 1922, p. 1, col. 1. 

15. Ashland Daily Tidings, July 1, 1921, p. 1, col. 6. 

16. Ashland Daily Tidings, July 22, 1922, p. 2, col. 3. 
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sired.” Winburn proceeded to sign articles of incorporation 
for the Community Hotel Corporation of Ashland, capital- 
ized at $300,000." Despite all this, and possibly because of 
other aspects of Winburn’s activities in the community, the 
Kiwanis Club remained unconvinced that outside aid was 
necessary. They won their case and the Hockenbury plan 
was dropped. Winburn had left Ashland before a local 
subscription campaign for the hotel was started, and it was 
without his help that $250,000 was raised in 1924 for a nine- 
story modern hotel.” 

A good part of the mutual Ashland-Winburn frustrations 
derived from his residence in Ashland Canyon. The day after 
he had arrived in Ashland in the spring of 1921, he took his 
friends to a place in the canyon about five miles from town. 
Here the group picnicked in the small fern-covered valley, 
with a rustic old cabin forming the backdrop. As Winburn 
preferred the canyon to all of southern Oregon, Professor 
Vining decided it would be unwise to deny him the land at 
the time, even though it was the source of Ashland’s water 
supply.” When Winburn learned he had purchased land in 
the city watershed, he felt he had even more evidence that 
he was being deceived. At first he was angry, and then obsti- 
nate, deciding to keep the land and develop it for his pleasure. 
He proceeded to ask the city council to improve the road to 
his place, but was informed that the area was under federal 
jurisdiction." Impatient, Winburn paid $150 to grade the 
road. At the next council meeting he was advised that the 
city had reconsidered and would now make available timbers 
for the bridges on the road supervised by the city engineer. 
At the same time, the city offered him $6,000 for the property 
in order to close it off and protect the watershed, but he 
refused the offer.” 

Since he was spending thousands of dollars to improve the 


17. Ashland Daily Tidings, September 26, 1922, p. 1, col. 1. 
18. Ashland Daily Tidings, December 12, 1922, p. 1, col. 3. 
19. Interview with Henry Enders, December 19, 1960. 

20. Ashland Daily Tidings, April 25, 1921, p.1, col. 1. 

21. Ashland Daily Tidings, May 4, 1921, p. 1, col. 5. 

22. Ashland City Council Minutes, May 10, 1921, vol. 9. 
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Top: “Sap and Salt in the Woods,” Winburn’s main bungalow in 1921-22. 
(Ashland Daily Tidings photo) 
Bottom: Lithia Park at its dedication, July, 1916. Rejuvenating lithia water was piped to a 
tap in the circular pavilion. (Glenn Simpson Collection) 
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place, Winburn would not give up his woodland home. His 
six-room bungalow, service cottage, chicken house and barn 
were all of rustic log construction, with cement walks con- 
necting the bungalow to the other structures. The barn had 
individual stalls for the horses and quarters for the cattle. 
Fir, pine, cedar and laurel trees surrounded the site, and a 
lone fir towered directly in front of the main house. An acre 
of land sloping downhill from the house to the barn was 
planted in lawn. A rock-lined drive circled near his swimming 
pool, lying south of the house. The ice-cold water in the pool 
came directly from the creek and most people hesitated about 
swimming in it. Originally, the bungalow was lighted with 
Coleman lanterns. When they were installed, a local hard- 
ware store man had to drive up to the cabin late one night to 
explain their operation. Winburn always refused to touch the 
lamps, so his house guest, Bert Moses, had to light them. 
Later a one-wire electric system was installed. It cost Win- 
burn $1,400, but it was better than Coleman lamps. The 
electric lights were placed on three-foot poles along the drive- 
way. 

Winburn’s rustic estate was known as “Sap and Salt in 
the Woods,” after the title of Bert Moses’ newspaper column 
of folk humor written at the cabin and nationally syndicated. 
According to the Portland Oregon ‘fournal, Winburn had re- 
modeled the place “into a commodious, artistic six-room log 
house with a large living room, sporting a fireplace,” and was 
installing “‘modern conveniences.” 

The issue of sewage disposal at the cabin site became a 
protracted dispute. The community feared contamination of 
the water supply because the water intake station was only a 
short distance downstream from Winburn’s cabin. In May 
1921, the city council held a meeting to consider 

. the sanitary conditions at Long’s Cabin property [i.e., Winburn’s] 


23. The pool was one of the first private pools in southern Oregon. 
Interview with Clint Baughman, November 1, 1960, Ashland, Oregon. 

24. Interview with Glenn Simpson, October 1, 1960. 

25. ‘The retreat, atmosphered with the verbal javelins hurled as only 
Bert Moses can hurl them, weighted with philosophy wholesome and 
stimulating, bids fair to be the rendezvous of writers from over the world.” 
Quoted in the Ashland Daily Tidings, June 3, 1921, p. 1, col. 1. 
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which is liable to be affected by improvements now being made by Mr. 
Jesse Winburn. The matter was discussed and it was moved . . . that 
Jesse Winburn be required to burn all garbage, offal and sewer waste on 
the Long Cabin property and in other ways fully comply with require- 
ments of the Board of Health of the City of Ashland, for the purpose of 
maintaining the purity of our city water supply.” 

Certain prominent people in the community were angered 
when Winburn dropped the mineral water and hotel projects, 
and used the issue of contamination of the city water supply 
to keep public opinion on their side. 

Winburn sent Bert Moses to meet with the council in an 
attempt to show them his interest in protecting Ashland’s 
water supply. Dr. F. G. Swedenburg, chairman of the Ash- 
land Board of Health, suggested that all waste be chemically 
treated by running it into a tank, but that would have been 
expensive. It was decided the Oregon State Board of Health 
could better counsel Winburn on sewage improvements.” A 
state health officer visited the cabin on May 31, and later 
sent a letter to the mayor with several recommendations. He 
stated the water was contaminated, and suggested the city 
acquire the whole watershed, limit access to it and install a 
temporary chlorination plant. The council still hesitated, but 
did decide to have the water superintendent send samples 
from the creek to Oregon Agricultural College to be tested. 
At the same time, they passed a resolution which prohibited 
livestock from grazing in the watershed area.* This did not 
deter Winburn, who kept cows for milk and cream. They 
could frequently be seen drinking from the creek and grazing 
in the nearby meadows.” 

On July 12, Winburn attended a council meeting himself 
expecting to discuss sewage needs and facilities. An argument 
between the city attorney Briggs and Winburn grew heated, 
when Briggs called him a liar. Winburn’s temper flared and 
he returned to a later meeting demanding an apology from 
the council. He angrily charged he had not only been called a 
liar, but had been deceived into thinking the July 12 council 

26. Ashland City Council Minutes, May 5, 1921, vol. g. 

27. Ashland City Council Minutes, May to, 1921, vol. 9. 


28. Ashland City Council Minutes, July 12, 1921, vol. 9. 
29. Ashland Daily Tidings, October 4, 1922, p. I, col. 1. 
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session would be a closed meeting. He incessantly demanded 
either a sanction or an apology for Briggs’ insult. Finally, the 
reluctant council agreed to hear Winburn’s case at a special 
session in August.” 

Briggs and Winburn both appeared to present their sides 
of the complicated story. Winburn reiterated he had been 
called a liar at a meeting he was tricked into attending. He 
had two of the finest lawyers in the valley who tried to show 
that Briggs “had used persuasion to have the sewage work 
at Long’s Cabin [Winburn’s cabin] given to Provost Brothers’ 
Hardware Store.” It was claimed that he wanted Provost to 
get these sewage contracts for work which was to be done on 
the cabin property. Winburn was paying for the work and 
should be able to determine for himself who was going to do 
the job. Winburn said he had already consulted Simpson’s 
Hardware Store on the plans and had given them the con- 
tract. Briggs next took the stand and rejected all of Win- 
burn’s claims. He stated he had not gone up to the cabin to 
obtain any contract for Provost. He had only wanted to dis- 
cuss the pollution problem with Winburn, but had found him 
in a “bad mood.” He added that the Simpson Hardware plan 
for a septic tank was unacceptable to the city. Briggs recalled 
that Winburn would not listen to him. Winburn was angry 
and had said he “did not want anything to do with the May- 
or, the city council or any of them.” He “would fight it out 
with the city council.” Briggs concluded his accusations and 
the council listened intently to all the arguments, not daring 
to take action either way. The feature story in the Ashland 
Daily Tidings reported that “the city dads listened only, 
listened without question or interruption. Cross-examination 
of witnesses, reading of letters, rebuttal arguments, and im- 
passioned pleas were the order of the evening.” 

The mutual distaste between Winburn and Briggs con- 
tinued for the duration of the former’s stay in Ashland. The 
sewage controversy would prove to be the main reason Win- 
burn finally decided to sell his cabin in 1923 and leave 


30. Ashland Daily Tidings, August 17, 1921, p. 1, col. 4. 
31. Ashland Daily Tidings, August 24, 1921, p. 1, col. 3. 
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Ashland. With Briggs the city attorney and his other irrita- 
tions with the city council, Winburn came to disregard most 
of the council’s actions. He loved to fish in Ashland Creek, 
which was closed by the council to all angling. When he was 
arrested, he would pay his fine and go right back to fishing.” 
Later he deliberately violated a new city ordinance which 
prohibited picnicking above the water intake station in the 
canyon. A test case seemed the best way to resolve the legal- 
ity of imposing city law outside city limits. Winburn was 
tried in city court, found guilty and fined $200. An appeal 
was entered, but the decision was never reversed.® 

In addition to Winburn’s natural interest in politics, a de- 
sire for revenge against Briggs led him to play a part in local 
and state elections in Oregon in 1922. He had consented to be 
the Grand Marshal of the Ashland Labor Day parade.* At 
the labor rally later that day in Lithia Park he heard Walter 
M. Pierce, Democratic candidate for governor, speak on 
“Fraternalization.”* A few days after his speech, Pierce re- 
ceived a large contribution to his campaign funds, along with 
the following letter expressing Winburn’s reasons for this 
monetary support: 

I am an eastern man who has come to Oregon to live, because here I 
find in the climate, the scenery and the soil, an environment that appeals 
to me strongly. I came with the intention of making an investment in an 
enterprise of considerable magnitude, but upon investigation, I find that 
the taxes on the contemplated investment are so heavy as to make the 
profits on it highly problematical. As a matter of fact, taxes in Oregon 
based on population are higher, and its bonded indebtedness larger, I 
am told, than in any other state in the union. 

Recently I heard you speak in Ashland on the subject of taxation, 
and your sound reasoning, your common sense views, your proposals for 
the equalization and reduction of taxation, and your general policies, 
impressed me profoundly. 

I believe that a change in governorship to Walter M. Pierce will do two 
things: increase the population; decrease the taxation.* 


This financial aid was the first of several sums given by Win- 


32. Interview with Elmer Beagle, November 2, 1960. 

33. Ashland Daily Tidings, October 12, 1922, p. 1, col. 7. 
34. Ashland Daily Tidings, August 14, 1922, p. 1, col. 7. 
35. Ashland Daily Tidings, September 5, 1922, p. 1, col. 1. 
36. Ashland Daily Tidings, September 29, 1922, p. 1, col. 4. 
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burn through Bert Moses’ name to the Pierce campaign. He 
provided nearly half of the funds for the entire campaign.® 
During the campaign Winburn gave a dinner in Albany, 
where congenial old Bert Moses served as toastmaster. The 
press was invited, and the gathering included several promi- 
nent Republicans who had “‘bolted” their party.** Winburn 
also placed large advertisements in various Oregon news- 
papers explaining Pierce’s platform. When the November 
election proved a victory for the Democrats, Pierce expressed 
his appreciation in a telegram to Winburn, who “did more 
than any other one man. You made victory possible.”* 
Winburn’s political efforts against Greer involved him in 
the Ashland mayorality campaign. He invited Henry En- 
ders, the proprietor of a general store, to run against Briggs’ 
man, Dr. W. Earl Blake. Enders declined and Winburn 
stormed out, never to return to the store.*° He did find a 
willing candidate in Charles L. Loomis, Ashland grocer. The 
Ashland Daily Tidings sided with Winburn and Loomis in 
the campaign, since the editor, Bert Greer, was having his 
own troubles with Briggs. The incumbent, Mayor Charles 
B. Lamkin, was considered a member of the Briggs team, so 
the editor started his own crusade to rid the city of the “old 
crowd.” Ashland, he felt, should have a vigorous progressive 
government instead of a stale conservative one. Every fiasco 
with which Winburn had been connected was now blamed on 
the Briggs group.“’ Winburn used the empty threat that un- 
less Loomis won, Ashland would never get that big hotel it so 
dearly wanted. He also held the gift of a hospital in abeyance 
until all the votes were counted. While the Tidings editor 
hailed Winburn as the man who was doing more for the town 


37. Pierce filed expenses with the office of Secretary of State for nearly 
$15,000. Of this amount Winburn and Bert Moses account for $7,806.02. 
Letter from office of Secretary of State, Salem, Oregon, December 20, 
1962. Winburn had contributed $500 to the Republican candidate, Ben 
W. Olcott, before hearing Pierce’s talk on tax reform, an issue close to 
Winburn’s heart. Ashland Daily Tidings, November 15, 1922, p. 2, col. 1. 

38. Ashland Daily Tidings, October 6, 1922, p. 1, col. 6. 

39. Ashland Daily Tidings, November 13, 1922, p. 1, col. 4. 

40. Interview with Henry Enders, December 19, 1960. 

41. Ashland Daily Tidings, October 17, 1922, p. 2, col. 1. 
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than all the “prominent leaders put together in their life- 
time,’’*? Loomis decided his association with Winburn was 
losing him the votes of those who had never been Winburn 
fans. In order to dispel any fear about the millionaire’s in- 
fluence, and to make plain his position on community fac- 
tions, Loomis stated in the Tidings that he was not the 
candidate of any faction. “Unless I can be the candidate of 
the people, regardless of factions and individuals, then I miss 
my desire. The citizens of Ashland need to be brought to- 
gether in harmonious work for the upbuilding of the town.’ 
Loomis was an invalid who ran his own small store, and he 
was very popular in the community. He won the election 
easily, with a count of 1,007 votes to 662 for Dr. Blake.“ 
Winburn had the men he wanted in office, but his other 
problems remained unsettled. 

Jesse Winburn’s eccentric nature made him both generous 
and rude. He was unpredictable, generally fair-minded but 
subject to temper tantrums. According to one anecdote, a 
young lady from Medford applied for a job as his secretary. 
All she saw when she arrived at the cabin was an old man 
working in the yard dressed like a tramp. He had disguised 
himself so the curious people coming to see the millionaire 
would not know who he was. She was asked to try answering 
his correspondence and soon earned his approval. Winburn 
would send her into town for unusual items which required 
hours to secure. But about the time she entered a store, Win- 
burn, too deaf to use the telephone, would have one of his 
hired help call her to return to the cabin immediately. This 
went on for months, and finally she decided to have a “‘show- 
down.” She had the chauffeur drive up the canyon just out of 
sight of the cabin and wait past the deadline set by Winburn 
before returning. All feared he would pour his wrath upon 
her for not obeying his whim. But when she did arrive, he 
was asleep in the hammock, and on awakening, had forgotten 
his orders. 

Once he invited valley dignitaries to his place for lunch. 


42. Ashland Daily Tidings, October 19, 1922, p. 2, col. 1. 
43. Ashland Daily Tidings, October 18, 1922, p. 5, col. 3. 
44. Ashland Daily Tidings, November 8, 1922, p. 1, col. 1. 
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Just as they were about to arrive, he decided the horses had 
to be taken to town to be shod. The secretary protested, but 
Winburn quipped: “Let them wait. It will do them good to 
cool their heels for awhile.” Off they rode, returning about an 
hour and a half later. On another occasion a horse trader 
brought up a gaited horse which would be fine for riding in 
the mountains. He wanted $150 but Winburn refused to 
offer more than $100. Finally, after a good many insults, 
Winburn made his final offer—$125. Secretly, the secretary 
told the man she would send him the other $25. The deal 
was closed and Winburn set out to ride the animal. He lost 
his way with night approaching, and had it not been for the 
horse’s instincts, Winburn might have been in real trouble, 
since he had a defective heart. The horse found its way back, 
and Winburn immediately instructed the secretary to send 
the man the $25, the horse was worth it. Besides horses, 
Winburn had several cars with chauffeurs. He once ordered 
a custom-built, fire-engine-red open-air Lincoln roadster.® 
During his first year in Ashland, he enjoyed riding into town 
wearing his white riding breeches, all puffed out, red English 
hunting coat and English boots. Usually, he tied his horse to 
the trash can in front of Ender’s store. One day the horse 
became scared and raced off down the street, clattering can 
and all. The horse knocked over the Catholic priest, who was 
not hurt except, perhaps, for his pride. Winburn showed 
sympathy only to the scared horse.“ 

Winburn’s generosity is best shown by the parties he gave 
children and the gifts he left the town. He loved children and 
would invite hundreds of youngsters to his cabin from Ash- 
land, Medford, Jacksonville and other parts of the Rogue 
River Valley. His first picnic, given on June 1, 1921, was at- 
tended by 300 children, who came for a pleasant afternoon of 
royal entertainment, refreshments and presents.*” Other 
parties followed and Winburn became the hero of the valley’s 
younger generation. Paul Aikins remembers that as a boy he 
once hiked up the canyon to see the millionaire’s cabin. On 


45. Interview with Mrs. Evelyn Nye, January 21, 1961. 
46. Interview with Henry Enders, December 19, 1960. 
47. Ashland Daily Tidings, June 2, 1921, p. 1, col. 1. 
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the way up, he met Winburn, who was returning home in his 
chauffeur-driven limousine. The “red-faced fierce looking 
little old man” invited the boy to ride on up with him. Once 
at the cabin, Aikins recalls that he was asked if he wanted a 
job. He spent the rest of the afternoon working and returned 
late that evening to Ashland in the crew truck. He was in- 
vited to return the next day to work if he wished. 

Next day I returned, and helped with odd jobs, trimming the lawn, 
until noon. Then Whittle’s Transfer trucks arrived—this was a surprise 
to me—with the City Band, and it seemed all the kids in town had been 
invited to a picnic. So in the afternoon, we had ice cream, races, etc., 
then with the other boy Pinky, who seemed to be working there, we drew 
our pay from ‘“Moses” [Bert Moses] and rode Whittle’s truck with the 
other kids. I dropped off the back of the truck to cut over the hill near the 
tennis court in the park—the driver didn’t know and speeded up, and I 
skinned both elbows on the granite gravel. 

Ashland had been the traditional center for the Fourth of 
July celebration. Winburn wanted to improve the quality of 
the parades by proposing a grand parade for the Fourth of 
1921. He asked all valley communities to participate by 
coming to a planning banquet at the Medford Hotel in Med- 
ford, about twelve miles from Ashland. The various towns 
agreed to the plan, and most of Jackson County entered 
floats and marching units. About 15,000 people swarmed into 
Ashland to watch the parade and hopefully wait to see if 
their town was sharing in any of the $375 prize money, most 
of which Winburn had donated.* 

Although not maintained in recent years, the Women’s 
Civic Clubhouse was one of Winburn’s most thoughtful gifts 
to the city. Near the entrance to Lithia Park, the council had 
given the ladies of the town a 75-foot-long site for their club- 
house. They planned to include a lounging area for mothers 
tired from shopping, and a nursery for the children while 
mother shopped.” The building was unfinished because funds 
had run out, but Winburn agreed to finance the remainder of 
its construction. About $6,000 was spent on the log structure, 
excluding furnishings, and Winburn purchased a $5,000 pipe 


48. Letter from Paul Aikins, October 9, 1960, Paisley, Oregon. 
49. Ashland Daily Tidings, July 5, 1921, p. 1, col. 1. 
50. Ashland Daily Tidings, August 10, 1921, p. I, col. 1. 
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organ for the clubroom auditorium.” When it was all com- 
pleted, a banquet was given honoring the club’s benefactor. 
In commenting on his part in the project, Winburn said: 
When I found the building was to be used for children, to a great extent, 
and when I found that the further construction of the building had been 
stopped by lack of money, I felt very sad. I love children. When I first 
learned of the building I was much surprised, and now as I look about me 
and see the finished effects, the interior decorating so tastefully carried out 
by the ladies of the city, I find that I had not dreamed of such a beautiful 
building, I wish that I could do much more for the people of Ashland, 
because they deserve it. If I can do things like this, what more can I 
expect? The very thought that I am permitted to be here and have so 
many friends is enough.®? 

While busy in Oregon politics, Winburn told Thomas H. 
Simpson, of Simpson’s Hardware, to order Lithia Park twelve 
swans. Simpson found that swans would cost $75 a bird, and 
decided six would be enough. They arrived in September, 
and were immediately taken to the park. But they were 
“black” instead of white, and this puzzled the Simpsons. 
Winburn’s attorney sent a letter to the import firm inquiring 
about the birds’ sorry condition. It seems that fresh oil had 
been put on the driveway of the importer’s home. The day 
before shipment, it had rained and washed the oil into the 
swans’ pond. However, they would molt, the importer stated, 
and become once more the elegant white birds they were 
supposed to be. These were Ashland’s first swans and had 
been imported from Holland. It was probably just as well 
Winburn was in Portland while all this was happening.® 

One last example of Winburn’s benevolence was the gift 
of a hospital. He bought all the stock held by the Granite 
City Hospital Company. Using $30,000 to remodel it, he an- 
nounced he would turn it over to the city. He made it “one of 
the best small hospitals in the country.” Considerable effort 
had been made to locate all the stock so that Winburn could 
buy it for less than fifty cents on the dollar. For the original 
owners, it had always been a losing proposition, and they 


51. Ashland Daily Tidings, August 24, 1922, p. 1, col. 2. 
52. Ashland Daily Tidings, October 30, 1922, p. 1, col. 3. 
53. Interview with Glenn Simpson, October 2, 1960. 

54. Medford Sun, January 14, 1923, p. 4, col. 1. 
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were more than happy to sell it to him at a loss. On January 
2, 1923, Winburn’s attorney presented the hospital deed to 
the city council. One provision in the deed required that the 
city operate the facility as a general hospital forever, and all 
profits must be used to purchase new equipment. Should the 
building and land ever cease to be used as a hospital, then 
the property was to revert to the Winburn heirs.** The city 
council called it a “gracious gift” and Mayor Loomis ap- 
pointed a committee to draft a resolution thanking Win- 
burn.*” Because of this and the other gifts, it was decided to 
change the name of the street winding through Lithia Park 
from Park Avenue to Winburn Way. The name still applies 
today. 

It is unfortunate that more people did not appreciate his 
generosity. He became disenchanted with Ashland and sadly 
disillusioned about how a millionaire should be treated. Many 
thoughtless people gossiped about him while infuriated op- 
ponents in the community wasted no opportunity to defame 
his name.® It would seem that Ashland wanted Winburn’s 
money but did not care to be bothered with him. The com- 
munity did not appreciate this sensitive little man with a high, 
squeaky voice and bald, freckled head. The gifts he left Ash- 
land have been largely forgotten. Winburn’s hospital has 
become part of Southern Oregon College. The Civic Club- 


55. Interview with Glenn Simpson, October 2, 1960. 

56. Since Ashland has recently built a new hospital on another site, 
the city has been trying to clear title to the land so that Southern Oregon 
College may purchase it. 

57. Ashland City Council Minutes, January 2, 1923, vol. 9. 

58. Ashland City Council Minutes, April 17, 1923, vol. 9. 

sg. Winburn returned to New York to open his own banking and 
investment business and continue his philanthropic ventures. He presented 
a Revenstyn painting to the New York Metropolitan Museum of Art. He 
loaned money to the French Olympic Fund to ensure successful prepara- 
tion for the Paris Olympic Games. He was interested in golf and helped 
the Bronxville Golf Association to get a new home. In 1926 he was 
appointed chairman of the New York Parks Protective and Improvement 
Committee. He died at age fifty-eight on July 21, 1929, leaving two sisters 
and four brothers as heirs. New York Times, July 22, 1929, p. 19, col. 4. 

60. Southern Oregon College leases the building for a dormitory and 
calls it Winburn Hall. 
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house is still used but has been deteriorating for lack of 
maintenance. The Ashland Hotel has been replaced with a 
new bank building. “Sap and Salt” is rotting away, returning 
to the forest from which it came. Winburn’s only monuments 
today are Winburn Way and the swans still swimming in 


Lithia Park. 
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